“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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“And out of the ground the Lord God formed every 
beast of the field and cverp fotwl of the air, and brought 
them unto Adam, to see what he Would call them. 
And whatsocver Adam called every living creature, 
that was the name thereof.”— Genesis ii. 19. 


or 


The Dumb Creation. 


_ The task of naming the creatures of earth 
which the “ Lord God” assigned to the first man 
will hardly be completed by the last. We know 

not how many millenniums man has had his being 
on this planet, but we know that all these millen- 
niums have not sufficed to finish the lesson of 
zodlogy assigned to Adam in Eden. Many thou- 
sands of animals man has noted and set down in 
his text-books, but every year adds new discover- 
ies, and who can say what numbers may still have 
eluded his search, since every drop of water is 
peopled with forms of animal life whose existence 
is appreciable only by magnifying instruments 
which increase a thousand-fold the visual power 
of the eye? No marvel of creation is more 
astounding than the sumless profusion, the prod- 
igality of animal life which we encounter in those 
microscopic recesses where science shows us 


“ All matter quick and bursting into birth,” 


especially if we include the fossil world, together 
with existing life, in our view. Dr. Lardner 
asserts that among the Pyrenees whole mountains 
consist of little else than the fossilized remains of 
minute shell-fish, which it must have taken in- 
numerable centuries to accumulate. Mr. Ellis, 
in his “ Chemistry of Creation,” tells us that 
most of the limestone of the world is made up of 
the relics of insects possessing the faculty of sep- 
arating the salts of lime from the waters of the 
ocean. Another class of insects is found in a 
certain species of stone in such numbers that two 
thousand millions have been computed to the 
cubic inch. Of other terrestrial kinds, who can 
say what unknown tribes may yet lurk in the 
bosom of the earth, and the depths of the sea? 
And then, if we carry our thoughts beyond 
this earth, who can guess what wealth of animated 
nature may people the orbs which accompany 
ours in its solar round, what countless myriads of 
living forms the sovereign sun, a million times 
larger than our earth, may hide beneath its veil 
of light; or what new and unimaginable aspects 
the brute creation may assume in the star-groups 


which island the upper deep! Doubtless, these 
worlds are also the abodes of living, sentient 
beings, children of one Parent, clients of one 
Bounty, inspired by one Soul.—Dr. Hedge. 


Treatment of Animals. 
BY WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 

In our youthful days, in the early years of the 
present century, little consideration was given to 
a systematic kindness to animals. Horses were 
overwrought without mercy when ill-fed and 
with wounds which should have excited compas- 
sion. If they sunk down in their misery, they 
were left to die, the chances being that, in their 
last hours, they were inhumanly pelted with 
stones by boys; no one, not even magistrates or 
clergymen, giving any concern to the cruelties 
that were perpetrated. All that we have seen, 
without exciting a word of remonstrance. A 
wretch who habitually turned out his old, over- 
wrought, and half-starved horses to die on the 
town green, never incurred any check or reproba- 
tion. His proceedings were viewed with perfect 
indifference. People, while passing along in a 
demure sort of way to church, wovld see a 
crowd of boys pitching stones into the wounds of 
a dying horse, arid not one of these decorous 
chureh-goers endeavored to stop these horrid acts 
of inhumanity. Like the Pharisees of old, they 
passed on the other side. Such, within recollec- 
tion, is a small sample of the unchecked atrocities 
of our young days. Cats were pelted to death. 
Birds’-nests were robbed. Dogs had kettles tied 
to their tails, and were hounded to madness by 
howling multitudes. Oxen were overdriven to an 
infuriated condition, and their frantic and revenge- 
ful career formed an acceptable subject of public 
amusement. 

Even within our remembrance, clergymen 
were not usually in the habit of inculcating that 
species of kindness to domesticated creatures 
which we read of in the Old Testament; nor 
were children ordinarily taught lessons of human- 
ity within the family circle. The oldest statutory 
laws concerning animals are those for the pretec- 
tion of game; but these laws proceeded on no 
principle of kindness. They were intended only 
to protect certain birds and quadrupeds during 


the breeding season, with a view to what is called | 


“sport,” the pleasure of killing them by licensed 
individuals—the license for indulging in this 
species of luxury being, as is well known, pretty 


costly. 


Although in the early years of the present cen- 
tury there were no laws for the specific purpose 
of preventing cruelty to animals, thoughtful and 
humane persons were beginning to give attention 
to the subject. In 1809, Sir Charles Bunbury 
brought into the House of Commons a bill for the 
“prevention of wanton and malicious cruelty to 
animals.” Mr. Windham, a cabinet minister, 
little to his credit, opposed the bill, and it failed 
to pass. The next attempt at legislation on the 
subject was made by Lord Erskine in the House 
of Lords in 1810. His measure was opposed by 
Lord Ellenborough, and had to be withdrawn. 
There the matter rested until 1821, when Mr. 
Richard Martin, member of Parliament for Gal- 
way, brought a bill into the House of Commons 
for the “prevention of cruelty to horses.” It 
encountered torrents of ridicule, and, after passing 
a second reading in a thin House, was no further 
proceeded with. Mr. Martin, however, was not 
discouraged. He felt he was right, and returned 
to the enccunter. In 1822 he introduced a new 
and more comprehensive bill. Instead of horses, 
he used the word “cattle”; this bill passed 
through all its stages, and became an act of Par- 
liament. This act of 1822 was the first ever 
enacted against cruel and improper treatment of 
animals. Let there be every honor to the memory 
of Richard Martin for his noble struggle on be- 
half of defenceless creatures. In 1825 he brought 
in a bill for the suppression of bear-baiting and 
other cruel sports. Not without surprise do we 
learn that Sir Robert Peel met the bill with deter- 
mined opposition, and that it was thrown out. 
To think that so eminent a statesman as Peel 
should have been a supporter of bear-baiting! 
No fact could better present an idea of what was 
still the backward state of feeling among educated 
persons on the subject of cruelty to animals. 

The year 1826 found Mr. Martin still at his post. 
He framed a bill to extend protection to dogs, 
eats, and other domesticated animals, from cruelty. 
In this it might have been expected he would 
have been successful. But no. His arguments to 
move the House of Commons were unavailing. 
Mr. Martin died in 1834. Not until 1835, when 
more enlarged ideas prevailed, was there an act to 
throw a protecting shield over cattle in the mar- 
ket, on the way to the slaughter-house, and in the 


| roads and streets generally; over all such ani- 


mals as dogs, bulls, bears, or cocks, kept for pur- 
poses of baiting or fighting; over all animals 
kept in pounds or enclosures without a sufficiency 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


of food or drink; and over all worn- out horses, 
compelled to work when broken down with weak- 
ness or disease. 

It was reserved for the beneficent reign of the 
resent queen to see a comprehensive act of Par- 
iament for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
This was the act of 1849 (which was extended to 
Scotland in 1850), that now forms the basis for 
prosecuting cases of cruelty, and may be called 
the charter which conferred on domesticated 
animals a right to protection. Latterly, there 
have been several additional acts of Parliament, 
chiefly as concerns protection to sea-birds and 
small land-birds; but, while well meant, these 
acts are very impertect. The eggs of sea-birds 
not being protected, their nests may be rifled 
with impunity. As regards small birds, a num- 
ber are left out in the list of protected ani- 
mals—the skylark for one. ‘These deficiencies 
are unfortunate. Sea-hirds, though generally 
looked on with indifference, are of great public 
utility. They benefit agriculturists by eating the 
worms and grubs in newly ploughed land; “they 
hover over parts of the sea and point out where 
there are shoals of herrings and other fish; they 
are useful to the mariner in toggy weather, by 
their warning cries near the rock-bound coast. 
How beautiful that arr: ingement of Nature, in 
making provision for birds to live on shelving 
rocks by the sea-shore, there to act like beacons, 
in warning off the bark of the mariner from a 
coast that would cause its destruction! Consider- 
ing that wonderful provision, how scandalous, how 
short-sighted, the practice of rifling the nests of 
sea-birds! A supplementary act to protect the 
eggs of sea-birds cannot. as a matter of public 
duty, be too soon passed. Already, on some 
parts of the coast, sea-birds are said to be rapidly 
Gisappearing.— Chambers’ Journal. 


Mr. Pongo, the Gorilla. 

In* Chambers’ Cyclopedia,” it is said that “ vague 
accounts of apes of great size, and of which very 
wonderful stories were told, were from time to 
time brought from Western Africa; but it was not 
till 1847 that the gorilla became really known to 
naturalists, when a skull was sent to Dr. Savage 
of Boston by Dr. Wilson, an American missionary 
on the Gaboon River.” 

DuChaillu’s book, in 1861, again drew attention 
to the gorilla; but his reports were disbelieved, 
without good reason, as subsequent events showed. 
It was only, however, last year that a live gorilla 
was brought to Europe and taken to Berlin. 
“ Pongo ’—for that is his name—is now on a visit 
to London, where he is attracting much attention. 
He is three years old, and will not arrive at matu- 
rity until the age of twenty-five. One account 
says he knows white men from colored, and prefers 
the latter. He has learned in Germany to drink 
beer and smoke tobacco: two habits which make 
him very human! We give the account of him 
below from the “ Spectator.” 

Mr. Pongo is a very nice beast, but he is not 
so clever as August, the chimpanzee, nor so sym- 
pathetic as the dog Flok, and one feels about him 
alter a little while as one feels about the heavy 
child in a nursery—that he is good and safe. but 
hardly amusing. There is something disconcert- 
ing about him, too, though it is in one’s own 
mind, not in him: it is the inclination to treat 
him rather as a human being of the unintelligent 
than as an animal of the exceptionally intelligent 
kind. One speaks to him with marked distinct- 
ness and emphasis, and pets him, not with the 
flippant smartness one would bestow upon 
“Nature’s Punchinello,’ his companion, but 
gravely, and with an effort to make him under- 
stand, as one might pet one of the harmless 
“cases” at the Eariswood Asylum. In the quiet 
heaviness of his manner there is something that 


| 
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— 


makes one feel parted and painstaking, as with a 
creature of slow brain and perception; and when 
he claps his dreadiully human hands, with the 
black skin in wrinkles on them like ill-fitting 
gloves, and pounds them on the floor, demanding 
notice and applauding himself, one claps and 
nods at him just as one would at a deficient child. 
He is singularly dumb, too, rarely uttering any 
sound at all, while one cf his triends chatters 
freely, and the other barks in all the exuberant 
delight of games of play, of which Mr. Pongo is 
for the most part only a spectator, decidedly ata 
disadvantage where general liveliness is in ques- 
tion. When seated on the ground, with his gray 
back, his round, neatly-formed head, with com- 
paratively small and close-sitting ears, turned 
toward one, his long arms folded, his spare, small 
legs, so disproportionate in size to his powerful 
arms, hidden, his lean thighs tucked close to his 
thick, bulging, ridgy sides, he is wonderfully like 
a very strongly built child to whom “ rickets” 
has come unaccountably, and in contradiction of 
his apparent constitution. Mr. Pongo’s face is 
amiable, and his attendant declares” him to be 
“very good-natured”; the eyes are serious and 
quiet, by no means so melancholy as the eyes of 
most monkeys with whom we have previously 
been acquainted. He is not four years old, but he 
looks fitty, and there is not the contradiction 
between his face and his manners which exists in 
the case of most monkeys, for his demeanor is 
likewise middle-aged. He is said to be fond of 
children, and he certainly brightened up when 
some came in, but they were shy of him, and did 
not respond to his hint that a little applause would 
be agreeable. Sometimes he has a friendly rough- 
and-tumble with Flok, or gives August an ad- 
monitory cuff and roll-over; but for the most 
part he sits on the floor, watching their play, or 
arranging his blanket, in which he packs his feet 
up exactly as we have seen children pack their 
feet up in their blankets on winter nights, and he 
uses his hands in these operations in a thoroughly 
human way. Very like a man and a brother is 
he also when he drinks out of a bottle, grasping 
it in both hands, putting his head well back, an 
emptying the last drop down his throat. It is 
quite a pleasant diversion from the close resem- 
blance when, his attention being attracted to 
another chance of securing the much-disputed 
blanket, he transfers the bottle to his foot, holding 
it firmly with the toes. His slight, flat, small- 
heeled feet are more like those of a man than the 
feet of any other monkey, we are told, but the 
likeness ceases with the toes; these are fingers, 
and have all the movements of fingers; nor is 
the face human below the brow and eyes. The 
absence of a nasal promontory; the wide, sunk, 
black nostrils, like those of a hippopotamus ona 
very small scale; the semicircular sweep of the 
mouth; the thick, calf- like tongue, and something 
in the action of the jaw and. throat, when the 
animal lifts up his hand, and one sees him from 
the side, which also reminds one of a calf, form 
an unlikeness to the human race as forcible as the 
resemblance in other respects is striking. 

He goes to bed at eight every evening, “in 
a very comfortable bed, and sleeps till eight 
in the morning,” his attendant told a always 
lying on his side, with his hand under his cheek 
on the pillow, like a man,” and he eats numerous 
meals with unfailing appetite. Once a day he 
has an ample repast of roast meat and potatoes; 


and his breakfast, luncheon, and supper, consist of | 


milk, wine-and-water, bread, rice, eggs, fruit, and 
vegetables. He is on the best of terms with his 
attendant, and it was very funny to see him lying 
negligently on his back in a sl: inting-upward 
position on the ladder, his eyes turned up to the 
ceiling, one hand dangling downward, and the 
other thrown round the neck of his friend, as the 
latter repeated his bricf formula to a freshly 
arrived batch of spectators. Mr. Pongo had quite 
an irresistible air of enjoying the proceeding : he 
rolled his tongue about, and when the sentence, 
“His present value is £5,000!” was spoken, he 
withdrew his arm, gave the speaker a friendly 


cuff, as who should say: ‘What! you're at it 
again, are you? Fetch ’em with figures, my boy!” 
and dived rapidly over and under the rung of the 
ladder, looking at the audience upside-down from 
between his own legs, with a composed gravity 
infinitely comical. He never attempts to stand 
upright; he is too heavy, his attendant explained, 
and his legs are not yet strong i to support 
his weight. but it is expected that he will grow 
toa height of six feet, and then stand upright, as 
the full-grown gorilla has been seen by travellers 
to do. At present his mode of progression is 
like that of a tumbler who is about to be picked 
up suddenly by a pinch behind from the clown in 
the ring. He walks on his feet and his hands— 
the latter turned in, fist-shupe, and looking like 
small elub-feet—and his back slopes gently down 
from his broad shoulders to his thin, misshapen 
fianks. Mr. Pongo is an interesting if not pre- 
cisely a fascinating animal, and the strongest 
proof of his quaint suggestion of kinship with 
his visitors is, that one is never free from a queer 
sense of bad manners in asking questions about 
him before his grave, black face; and that one 
leaves him with a wish that he might have some- 
thing to do, or at least something to read. 


Doings of Kindred Societies. 
MARYLAND. 


The “ Report of the Maryland Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for the year 
which ended May 1, 1877,” has just reached us. 

Its president is Chas. P. Montague; it has six 
vice-presidents and two attorneys — H. Stock- 
bridge and H. Clay Dallan. Its secretary is 
Henry W. Rogers. 

The report of the president states that “ much 
good has been done. Those persons who were in 
the habit of abusing or maltreating animals have 
been taught to know better, by reason of the swift 
punishment which has overtaken them. 

“ Two hundred and seventy-seven animals have 
been unharnessed in our streets, because of their 
unfitness for service; 145 overloaded teams have 
been unloaded in whole or in part; 36 drivers 
have been arrested for cruelty.” We call attention 
to these figures in proof of the efficient work one 
man can do. 

The treasurer’s report shows the income to have 
been $445: “84 gentlemen having paid $5 each, 
and one life member, $25.” Not a dollar by a 
lady! Its total expenses were $199.56—a balance 
of $245 remaining on hand. Among the items ot 
expense are one “sign,” $1, and one “ badge,” 
$1.75. The means of the Society would not war- 
rant the employment of agents, and by whom its 
work is done is not explained in the report. We 
happen to know, however, it is done by its presi- 
dent, who is daily on duty at the office of the So- 
ciety, No. 20 South Street, where he attends to 
complaints in person. And this without charge, 
as is shown by the treasurer’s report. While we 
hope he may long stand in his high place, the cause 
should be so sustained in Baltimore, in answer to 
his “appeal,” as to enable him to have assistants 
and extend the work. 


CINCINNATI, 


We have here the Report of the Cincinnati So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
the year which ended with May, 1877. 

The officers of the Society are a president, five 
vice-presidents, eight directors, a ladies’ com- 
mittee of eight, a treasurer, and secretary. Its 
president is John Simpkinson, and its secretary 
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Wm. McAlpin. This Society is for the prevention 
of cruelty to children and animals. 

Its receipts were $1,690.98, of which $795 were 
from subscriptions, and $853 from fines. In the 
previous year its receipts were nearly the same 
($1,594.85), of which $1,140 came from subscrip- 
tions, and only $447 from fines; so that its loss in 
subscriptions in 1877 was more than made good by 
the increase in fines. This is a satisfactory proof 
of increasing activity and efficiency. The report 
of the agent shows that 459 cases were investi- 
gated; “animals ordered out for various causes,” 
21; there were 32 cases of “ overloading,” and 12 
of “ overdriving.” 

A page of the pamphlet is the attorney's report, 
although we do not find such an officer on the 
Society’s list. He declares that the “ practical 
working of the law is satisfactory.” “In some in- 
stances persons who have suffered arrest have 
become members of the Society.” “It has been 
found desirable,” his report continues, “to have 
the officers and friends of the Society attend the 
more important trials, and several instances are 
known where their presence has resulted in much 
good.” This is a hint which has application else- 
where. 

Among its rules for membership, the Society 
has this excellent one: “ Honorary members 
may be chosen on account of some signal act of 
mercy, or material aid to the purposes of the 
Society.” 

The address of the president is brief and emi- 
nently practical, dealing, in part, with local evils 
and hindrances which ought never to have existed. 
Its officers may well rejoice in the work already 
done at Cincinnati. We will hope that the “ ap- 
peal” for a larger support in this case, as in all 
others, may be so justly met as to enable its offi- 
cers to largely increase their work. 

Societies in Switzerland. 
{Translated fur Our Dumb Animals.) 

In a paper published in Zurich, Switzerland, the 
following places, all in Switzerland, are said to 
have “Animal Protective Societies”: Zurich, 
Berne, Burgdoef, Laugenthal, Luzerne, Glarus, 


Soleure, Basle, Argan, Thurgan, Neuchatel, and 
Geneva. 

In Swi‘zerland the children have little societies 
of their own. These societies have constitutions 
and by-laws, and the members pledge themselves 
to prevent every cruelty to animals, to rob no 
birds’-nests, and to watch over each other. The 
Zurich Society has prepared some tablets, with ten 
commandments about animal protection. These 
have already been placed in the schools of the 
Cantons of Zurich, Thurgan, and Argan. 


Interesting Surgical Case—The Chinese at North 
Adams— Dwight L. Moody the Evangelist. 


NorTHFIELD, Mass., September 28, 1877. 

The evening of writing you from “ Lake George,” 
I met a gentleman who some time since swallowed 
four teeth attached to a silver plate, which passed 
into the cesophagus, and remained fixed there. 
Various attempts were made to extricate them 
without success. He consulted surgeons in Bos- 
ton, New York, Albany; and corresponded with 
surgeons in England. No one could help him. 
He was satisfied that he could not live if they 
remained. A consultation of nineteen surgeons 
was held; eighteen decided that the patient would 
die in the operation, but the nineteenth, a compar- 


atively young man, said he could cut them out, 
and he did it. The patient was nourished for 
several days principally by foot-baths of beef and 
chicken broth, and is now in good health. I have 
a printed report of the case, kindly furnished me 
by the Secretary of the New York State Board of 
Charities. The Surgeon was Dr. Leroy McLean, 
of Troy, N. Y., and I think he deserves to wear 
the ribbon of the “ French Legion of Honor.” 
The next day I left Lake George for Northfield, 
Mass., the home of Moody the Evangelist. The 
connection, or rather disconnection of the trains, 
left me to spend the night at North Adams. After 
tea I went on the main street to buy some lemons, 
and behind the counter of the first store where 
they were kept, found the “ Chinese Problem,” in 
the form of a very good-looking “celestial” in 
black dress-coat, dark pants, white collar and 
shirt, and who might readily have been taken for 
a dark-colored graduate of one of our theological 
seminaries. His store was well filled with gro- 
ceries, and several customers were buying. He 
was very polite, very attentive, very reasonable in 
price. A gentleman passing out with me said 
that he was getting a large business, for he 


always gave good weight and full measure, 


Another remarked, “* No one ever finds sand in his 
sugar or adulteration in his tea.” Subsequently, I 
heard the Chinese colony here spoken well of 
by several persons. Some of the colony have 
already become members of one of the evangeli- 
cal churches. It seems that nearly all the Chi- 
nese who have hitherto come to this country, 
came from a small tract of China, not larger than 
Rhode Island. The first that came were from a 
class corresponding to our roughs. Subsequently 
a better class have been coming. A whole family 
of them can live luxuriously on what one Ameri- 
can laborer would consider starvation fare; they 
are very saving, very industrious, learn quickly, 
are good fighters, and not easily frightened. I 
cannot learn of any reason why, with American 
or European officers, they might not make good 
soldiers. China now has about four hundred and 
fifty millions of them. Napoleon, when urged to 
conquer China, replied, ‘“‘ We had better let China 
alone; they will learn the art of war, buy ships, 
raise armies, and perhaps conquer us.” 

I inquired also about those mills at North 
Adams, which, as Charles W. Elliott says in last 
April's “Galaxy,” grind white stone into three 
grades of powder,—soda grade, flour grade, and 
sugar grade. 1 was told that they had already 
ground probably thousands of tons. The powder, 
which resembles flour, sells for half a cent a 
pound. 


Northfield is one of the most beautiful of the 
Connecticut Valley towns. Back of it, on the 
east, are the Northfield Mountains, very beautiful 
just now with the changing foliage. On the west, 
a gradual descent from the high level on which 
the village is built to the meadows, which are 
without fences, and beautiful in all seasons, and 
which extend to the river. The main street of 
Northfield, which runs north and south, parallel 
with the river, is over a mile long, and over a 
hundred feet wide, not counting the door-yards 
opposite almost every house. It has four rows of 
large oak, maple, and elm trees, which give it 
finely shaded walks. The population of the town 


is composed principally of intelligent, well-to-do 
or wealthy farmers. It has two churches, “ Con- 
gregationalist” and “ Unitarian.” The house of 
D. L. Moody is about half a mile above the 
village, joining the old homestead where he was 
born, and where his mother and brother now 
reside. It is.a plain, substantial, white wooden 
farm-house, in good order, with one large room 
for “ meetings.” It stands on one of the most 
beautiful spots imaginable, overlooking, towards 
the north, several miles of valiey and river, with 
mountains east, we-t, and north. 

Mr. Moody has two horses,—a farm-horse, and 
the celebrated other horse reported in the papers 
last winter to have cost several thousands of dol- 
lars, but which really cost something over two 
hundred. It is a good family horse, as I can 
vouch, having rode behind it several times. 

He has some cattle and pigs, a very valuable 
heifer presented by his friend, H. F. Durant, of 
Boston. Some sheep which I think were sent 
him from England ; two goats which his children 
play with, and a fine Newfoundland dog, to which 
he seems much attached. I never spoke with Mr. 
Moody but once previous to this visit to North- 
field,—that was tor less than two minutes, in 
Chicago, about seven years ago. 1 had then no 
knowledge, or appreciation, either of the man or 
his work. But | heard him in the Tabernacle 
‘several times last winter, and I have had several 
opportunities of meeting him here, and of dis- 
cussing with him, at length, various subjects: 
“The growth of crime and pauperism”; “The 
labor question”; “ The prevention of cruelty to 
animals.” I have heard his sermons here in the 
church, crowded with his old neighbors, school- 
mates, and those who have known him from boy- 
hood,—every seat filled—every aisle full—many 
standing. I have talked with many people here 
about him, and about his good mother, and his 
brothers and sisters, and now I have to say that 
to the best of my belief, D. L. Moody is not only 
an honest, earnest evangelist, working with won- 
derful power for what he believes to be the high- 
est welfare of mankind, but that he is also a 
man of broad sympathies, eminently practical, 
and gifted with unusual common-sense. 

I wish to say further, that I do not think an 
unprejudiced person could meet Mr. Moody, py 
have, in his own home, and amongst his early 
companions, without feeling not only respect, but 
regard for him as a strong, unselfish, good man. 
And I wish to add that so far as I can learn, and 
from appearances judge, he is fortunate in having 
a wile eminently fitted to aid and strengthen him 
in every good work. 

Since I have been here, I have on one even- 
ing addressed the “ Northfield Grange,” and on 
another, an audience of about five hundred in the 
town hall, on the question, What can we do for 
our country to check the growth of crime? I 
shall return Monday. GEO. T, ANGELL. 
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Sagacity of a Pair of Swallows. 
[Translated for Our Dumb Animals.] 

At Rosenberg, in the neigborhood of Graz, a 
pair of swallows had built their nest in the floor 
of a peasant’s house. When the door was closed, 
the only entrance to the room was through the 
window near by. One evening at harvest-time 
all the inhabitants of the house went to the mead- 
ows situated at the foot of the mountain, almost 
two miles distant from the dwelling. The wife 
forgot to leave the window of the cottage open, 
and scarcely was the work of harvesting under 
way, when a pair of swallows flew around her 
with loud twitterings, hitting her on the head and 
shoulders with their wings. At last it occurred to 
the woman that these were certainly her swallows, 
and that their entrance to the nest had been closed. 
In spite of the distance and pressing work, the 
good woman went back to see, and if 30, to put 
her dear “swallows to rights.” She opened the 
window and had the pleasure of having her sup- 
position confirmed.— Animal Friend, Vienna, 
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What Next? 


otyped publications, a tract upon “ vivisection,” 
in which should be found the information so fre- 
quently sought by inquirers upon that painful 
subject. It is a topic demanding the attention of 


In our work, as in all other, this question is | thoughtful people in every civilized country, and 


always in order. It implies no dissatisfaction 
with the past, beyond that implied in the duty of 
making the future better; a purpose which char- 
acterizes honest service in all the walks of life. 
The meeting at Cleveland emphasized the need of 
further legislation by Congress to end the horrors 
of live-stock transportation ; and that there may be 
concert of action throughout the country, among 
the friends of humaner laws and their enforce- 
ment, it organized the International Humane So- 
ciety. We trust that no reader of this paper will 
lose sight of that work, or tail to give it every 
available support. 

Within our own State, if our Society had the 
means, there are several ways in which it might 
work for the cause with increased effectiveness. 
And, first, touching the enforcement of the laws. 
Ever since it was organized the Society has had 
its paid agents, whose headquarters have been, 
and are, in Boston; but who have held, and do now 
hold themselves ready to go, and who constantly 
are going, to whatever part of the State may 
require their attention. They are, of course, 
indispensable to a living and. aggressive organi- 
zation. In addition to these, the Society has vol- 
unteer, unpaid agents, in nearly every town in the 
State, and it values their services very highly. They 
have given a moral influence to the work by their 
free sanction and connection with it, which has pen- 


etrated, more or less, every school district of the | 


State. That some of them have lacked in courage 
and zeal, can cause no surprise. It is rather a sur- 
prise that so many have done so much, and have 
done so well. Some day we hope to see a public 
recognition of this brave service, although we know 
that these faithful men do not askit. But in cities 
where individual influence is small in comparison 
with what it is in country towns; where, neces- 
sarily, personal knowledge of fellow-citizens is 
comparatively limited; and where nearly all are 
occupied with their own specialties, there is needed 
a paid agent who shall make it his business to 
look after the treatment of animals within his own 
city, and in the country around it, as opportunity 
offers. Where the full time of a man cannot be 
paid for, a part of each day or week might be had. 
This, with the proclamation that he is ready 
to hear and examine all complaints of cruelty, 
would be such a warning as many would surely 
heed; and followed, as it would be, by prosecu- 
tions where warning had been disregarded, a new 
era of mercy for suffering creatures would fol- 
low. We have in our mind the cities of Salem, 
New Bedford, Fall River, Springfield, and Worces- 


ter, from all of which frequent complaints have | 


come. Contributions from any city for this def- 
inite purpose would be received and be so applied. 
We know no new investment which would bring 
larger returns in the lessening of suffering. 

Secondly; where societies do not exist, a 
Ladies’ Humane Commission in each town, on the 
plan heretofore advocated in this paper, would be 
a new, simple, inexpensive, and most useful or- 
ganization. 


facts are the first necessity for its intelligent and 
dispassionate discussion. A tract upon “ hydro- 
phobia” with especial reference to the proper 
course of municipal bodies in regard to dogs. 
Some of the testimony brought out in the discus- 
sions of last summer upon this subject ought to 
be found in a form convenient for a wide circula- 
tion, and should have a place in such a publica- 
tion. A tract of “selections” from the literature 
of the world, of such poems and narratives as 
best illustrate and enforce kindness to the brute 
creation, suitable also for school exhibitions and 
Sunday-school concerts, would meet a real need, 
and be sure of a large demand. Also a small 
collection of music in harmony with our work, 
with the words also of such songs and hymns as 
are already widely known in connection with 
popular tunes, the music of which need not be 
republished. 

Our answer, then, to the inquiry, “ What next?” 
is, paid agencies in our Massachusetts cities, 
Ladies Commissions in towns, and additions to our 
stereotyped publications. Who will aid in either 
or all of these directions ? 


A Mistake. 


“T called to employ the Society,” said a lady as 
she entered our office. For what? “To get jus- 
tice.” Please explain. 

“IT am a poor widow, with seven children. I 
was the owner of one horse. I thought it better 
for me to own two, and I went to the Brighton 
market and bought another. My new horse is 
sick.” A pause. 

Do you wish one of our agents to kill him, 
then? “Kill my horse? No. I want you to 
order that Brighton man to come for him, and 
pay me back what I gave for him.” 

Did you make the bargain? “I did.’ Did 
he agree to take him back if you did not like 
him? “No; sure he said I should like him.” 
But what can our Society do in the case? 


| “They told me you could make horse jockcys stand 


Thirdly ; we would add to the list of our stere- | 


by their bargains!” 

We told her that was not in our charter; that 
we were truly sorry that a woman inexperienced 
should have ventured to buy a horse in that mar- 
ket, and that she could not do better than call upon 
some well-known neighbor who owned horses to 
act for her. She could not see, however, why a 
society to prevent cruelty to animals should not, 
also, prevent cheating in them, or, obtain redress 
of the guilty! 

Prizes. 


The list of judges of the $500- prize, to whom- 
soever shall lessen the sufferings of animals in 
transportation, is complete. They are Dr. C. F. 
Folsom and Messrs. J. B. Winslow and Jacob F. 
Taylor. The latter gentleman is the superinten- 
dent of the Brighton Abattoir. 

The judges of the $50 prizes to children in the 
public schools will be announced in our next. 


SEVERAL communications are delayed for want 
of room. Also a notice of the excellent report of 
the San Francisco Society. 


First Annual Meeting of the International Humane 
e Society. 


In answer to an invitation from the Illinois 
Humane Society, delegates from various parts of 
this country attended a meeting at the Kennard 
House, in Cleveland, Ohio, on Tuesday, Oct. 9, 
1877, “ to consider the question of the maltreat- 
ment of animals in transit between the East and 
West.” 

It was called to order by John G Shortall, Esq., 
president of the Illinois Society, when Edwin Lee 
Brown, Esq., of Chicago, was elected chairman, 
and Abraham Firth, of Boston, secretary. 

The following persons subscribed their names 
as members of the convention :— 

John G. Shortall, Edwin Lee Brown, and Albert 
W. Landon, of the Illinois Humane Society ; Sam- 
uel J. Levick, Susanna M. Levick, Edward Webster, 
and Rebecca N. Webster, of the Penn. Soc. for P. 
C. to A.; Jos. L. Smith, of the Cincinnati Soc. for 
P. C. to A.; John W. Thomson, of the Michigan 
Soe. P.C. A., Detroit; Isaac Bloodgood, of the 
Flushing Soe. P. C. A. and Ladies’ Branch of the 
same place; C. P. Montague, of the Maryland Soc. 
P. C. A., Baltimore; Mrs. Caroline E. White and 
Miss Sarah K. Davidson, of Woman’s Branch of 
Penn. Soc., Philadelphia; Abraham Firth, of the 
Mass. Soc. P. C. A., Boston; Caleb T. Buffum, of 
Keene Soc. P. C. A., Keene, N. H.; Zadok Street, 
of Allegheny Humane Society, Pittsburg; Rev. S. 
F. Wolff, Cleveland, representing, by request, the 
Stamford, Ct., Soc. P. C. A; R. R. Herrick, presi- 
dent, and H. F. Brayton, D. L. Wightman, Mrs. 
Wm. C. North, and D. H. Beckwith, of Cleveland 
Soc. P. C. A. 

Letters of much interest, warmly seconding the 
call for the meeting, were read by Mr. Shortall, 
from Quebec, Canada; St. Paul, Minn.; Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Washington, D. C.; St. Catherine 
Canada; Macon, Ga.; Newburyport, Mass.; Buf- 
falo, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, and Flushing, New 
York ; Concord, N. H.; Stamford, Ct.; Cincinnati, 
and other places. Their substance will appear in 
the pamphlet edition of the doings of the conven- 
tion, which is in. preparation. 

After the letters had been read, Mr. Shortall 
moved, and it was unanimously— 

Voted, That a committee of four be appointed 
by the chair to embody in resolutions the pur- 
poses of the meeting. 

Messrs. Shortall, Street, and Montague, and 
Mrs. C. E. White were appointed. 

While the committee were out, remarks were 
made by Messrs. Levick, Wightman, Wolff, Brown, 
and Firth. The latter read a letter to him from 
Mr. Angell, whose engagements kept him away, 
who thinks that “in a few years our meats from 
the West will come in retrigerator cars, because 
meats so sent can be sold at less prices.” ‘ The 
present objection to this meat is, the absence of 
inspection ” at the West; an objection which the 
States there should remove by laws, with due 
provision for their enforcement. This done, the 
competition will compel dealers and the railroad 
corporations to transport live-stock humanely. 

The committee, in due time, reported as fol- 
lows :— 

Whereas, The humane societies here assembled 
and represented, deprecating the shocking bar- 
barities now inflicted upon animals in transit, in 
one instance, more than three thousand dead ani- 
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mals being taken from the cars of a railroad line 
controlled by one company, in a single year, be- 
sides other thousands that had limbs and horns 
broken, or had been trampled upon to their 
terrible injury ; therefore, be it— 

Ist. Resolved, That these societies declare them- 
selves now organized for the purpose of continu- 
ous effort, by all lawful means, until this inhuman- 
ity has ceased. 

2d. Resolved, That as an additional incentive 
for action on the part of the societies here repre- 
sented, we would adduce the injurious effects to 
human beings from the consumption of the fevered 
and diseased flesh of animals undergoing such 
cruel treatment: the Boards of Health in many of 
the cities of the United States having declared 
it to be their opinion that a large percentage of 
the sickness and premature death in the commu- 
nity is due to this cause. 

3d. Resolved, That the laws hitherto passed by 
Congress, and by many of the States, have proved 
insufficient for the protection of animals in transit 
on railroads and steamboats. 

4th. Resolved, That Congress and the Legisla- 
tures of the respective States be and they are 
hereby most earnestly entreated to enact such 
laws as will effectually prevent the ill-treatment 
of such animals. 

bth. Resolved, That the officers of the different 
railroads and transportation lines be earnestly re- 
quested to co-operate with this organization in its 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of the animals 
while on their respective lines, and that all ship- 
pers and receivers of stock be also requested to 
co-operate with us in this humane effort. 


These resolutions, after a brief discussion, were 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Street desired a society to be formed of a 
national character, and, on motion of Mr. Short- 
all, it was unanimously— 


Voterl, That this organization be a permanent 
one, with the following officers: a president, 
twenty vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treas- 
urer. 


Voted, That a committee of five be appointed by 
the chair to nominate officers and to report a plan 
for the new organization. 


The committee were Messrs. Shortall, Street, 
Montague, Levick, and Mrs. White. 
Voted, To adjourn to 2 1-2, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The chairman read a letter, just received from 
the Rhode Island Society, in favor of the objects 
of the meeting. 

The Committee on a Permanent Organization 
then reported, as follows, by Mr. Shortall :— 


Resolved, That the object of this organization is 
to procure such unity and concert of action as 
will promote the interests common to the “ socie- 
ties for the prevention of cruelty to animals,” 
and to such as are known as “ humane societies,” 
wherever found. 

Resolved, That the government of this organiza- 
tion shall consist of one president, twenty vice-presi- 
dents, one secretary, one treasurer, and an advisory 
council of seven persons, who shall hold their re- 
spective offices for one year, or until their succes- 
sors shall be elected; that this organization be 
entitled the International Humane Society, and 
that it shall consist of two delegates from each 
humane society, or society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, wherever situated, that shall 
signify a desire to join in its deliberations and 
action; that it meet annually at Some place to be 
determined at the preceding meeting, or oftener 
at the call of the president and a majority of the 
advisory council ; that this shall be considered the 
first annual meeting of the society, and hereafter 
the annual meeting shall be held upon the second 
Wednesday of October in each year. 


OFFICERS. 

President.—Edwin Lee Brown, Illinois. 

Vice-Presidents.—Henry Bergh, New York ; Geo. 
T. Angell, Massachusetts ; Coleman Sellers, Penn- 
sylvania; C. P. Montague, Maryland; Theodore 
F. Gatchel, D. C.; J. W. Fitch, Ohio; John G. 
Shortall, Illinois; W. Marsden, Quebec; Joseph 
W. Winans, California ; Thomas W. Palmer, Mich- 
igan; George L. Clark, R. I.; D. R. Noyes, Jr., 
Minnesota; Rev. John Wilson, Delaware; C. T. 
Butfum, New Hampshire ; Thomas T. Kenney, 
New Jersey ; George L. Lownds, Connecticut; A. 
P. Whittle, Georgia. 

Secretury.—Abraham Firth, of Massachusetts. 

Treasurer.—Samuel J. Levick, of Pennsylvania. 

Advisory Committee.— Zadok Street, Pittsburg ; 
Mrs. Caroline E. White, Phil.; George T. Angell, 
Boston; Mrs. Emily W. Appleton, Boston; Albert 
W. Landon, Chicago; Samuel J. Levick, Philadel- 
phia; John Simpkinson, Cincinnati. 

On motion of Mr. Webster, the report of the 
committee was adopted unanimously. 

The secretary was instructed, by a unanimous 
vote, to cast a ballot with the names upon it re- 
ported by the committee, for the several offices 
named, and he did so. 

The chairman then read fhe list as above, and 
the several persons thereon were declared duly 
elected to the offices named. 

On motion of Mr. Shortall the subjoined reso- 
lution was adopted :— 

Resolved, That the Advisory Council adopt a 
method for the creation of a fund for defrayin 
the expenses of this organization, and to that en 
may make an assessment upon all the societies 
here represented. 

The following was also adopted :— 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appoint- 
ed by the chair to confer with railroad officers 
and shippers, also to prepare a bill to be presented 
for the approval of Congress; a form of petition 
to Congress; and also to prepare bills, or amend- 
ments to bills, when necessary, for the several 
State Legislatures. 

In accordance with this resolution, the chair 
appointed the following gentlemen as the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, and they were unanimously 
elected :— 

Zadok Street, of Pittsburg; C. P. Montague, of 
Baltimore; S. J. Levick, of Phila.; J. C. Dore, of 
Chicago; G. T. Angell, of Boston; E. T. Gerry, 
of New York; Theo. F. Gatchel, of Washington. 

Voted, That the secretary be directed to have 
one thousand copies of the proceedings of this 
meeting printed in a pamphlet form; that he send 
copies of the same to all humane societies and 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
and, at his discretion, to individuals interested. 

A telegram of sympathy was then received 
from T. W. Palmer, president of the Michigan 
Society for P. C. to. A. 

Also a letter from Mr. Bergh of New York, at 
the same time, in which he said that he was pre- 
vented by ill-health from being at the meeting; 
that so far as he understood the purpose, there did 
not exist a sufficient reason for calling it. He 
considers the bill prepared by Mr. Gerry, which 
passed the Senate at its last session, as covering 
“ the entire ground.” If the convention had been 
called, he adds, for ensuring a powerful concert of 
action to that end, he could appreciate its impor- 
tance, and he sincerely “ hopes that it may result 
in good.” 

Mr. Montague desired the next meeting to be 
held at Baltimore, on the second Wednesday of 


October, 1878. It was so voted, unanimously. He 
also gave, in advance, an invitation to every mem- 
ber then there to dine with him. 

Mr. Levick deprecated the recommendation of 
anybody’s patent-rights in cattle cars, 

The secretary read, from Our DuMB ANIMALS, 
the offer of a prize of $500 to any person, or per- 
sons, who shall do most to lessen the sufferings of 
animals in transportation during the coming year. 


Voted, That the thanks of the convention be 
tendered to Mr. McClasky of the Kennard House, 
for the use of one of his parlors, and for other 
kind and thoughtful attentions. 


Voled, That the president of the International 
Humane Society be, cx officio, a member of the 
advisory council. 

And at 5 p. M., after a day of close attention to 
business, during all which there was entire har- 
mony of feeling and unanimity in action, it was— 

Voted, To adjourn sine die. 


2 
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Monthly Meeting. 

The Directors of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals held their 
monthly meeting at 96 Tremont Street, on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 17th, 1877, President Angell in the 
Chair. 

Present: Mrs. Appleton, Miss Wigglesworth, 
Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Lowell, Mrs. Iasigi, and 
Messrs. Angell, Forbes, Noyes, and Firth. The 
doings, of a public nature, we give below. The 
Secretary announced the receipt in September, of 
$1,500 from Messrs. Reed and Davis, executors of 
the estate of Miss Eliza Jenkins, formerly of 
Scituate, Mass., who left the same to our Society 
by will. 

The finance committee reported in favor of add- 
ing the bequests of Miss Jenkins and.Miss Sever 
to the Permanent Fund, and of adding more to the 
same from other expected gifts, until it reaches 
the sum of $10,000. A vote in approval of the 
report was passed unanimously. 

The receipts and expenses of the Society in 
August and September were presented and ap- 
proved. 

It was voted to print 500 additional copies of 
the July number of “Our Dumb Animals,” the 
edition having been exhausted; the stereotyping 
of which had been met by the President and See- 
retary. 

It was also voted: That the Secretary be author- 
ized to pay $30 semi-annually to the Friend who 
made a gift of $1,000, subject to a life annuity. 

The Secretary reported the doings of the Cleve- 
land Convention, which had resulted in an organi- 
zation under the name of the International Hu- 
mane Society ; that some expenses would be in- 
curred by it in publishing its doings and preparing 
a bill for Congress, and that our Society is asked 
to contribute $25 to its treasury. One of our Lady 
Directors authorized the Secretary to call upon her 
for the same, so that no vote was necessary. The 
Directors, however, showed their appreciation of 
this generous proposition by hearty applause. 


4+ 


It pains us to announce the death of Hon. ALBERT 
J. WricHt, who has long been the publisher of this 
paper. He was a generous, warm-hearted man, 
and most obliging and helpful in all our business 
relations, besides being a friend of our cause. We 
share fully in the universal sense of a great loss; 
but his example and tae memory of him in all his 
relations in life remain an indestructible possession 
to all who knew him. 
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The Tyler Davidson Fountain at Cincinnati. 

Through the kindness of Messrs. R. Clarke & 
Co., of Cincinnati, we are enabled to give a picture 
of the above-named fountain on the opposite page. 
In beauty, in impressiveness, in grandeur, it excels 
every other in the country; while it is claimed 
also to be the finest of bronze in the world, artist- 
ically considered. For this magnificent gift Cin- 
cinnati is indebted to the princely public spirit of 
Mr. Henry Probasco, one of her own citizens. He 
made it subject to the following conditions :— 

1. The city shall maintain it, and forever supply 
it with pure water for the free use of all, day and 
night. 

2. That the ornamental conduits shall be sup- 
plied not less than twelve hours per day in June, 
July, August and September; ten hours, in April, 
May, October and November; and six hours dur- 
ing the rest of the year, except when the ther- 
mometer is below the freezing-point. 

3. A man shall be stationed at the fountain to 
guard it, clear it, and “ protect all persons in the 
proper use thereof.” 

4. The water shall be used only for drinking 
and ornamental purposes, except in case of fire. 

All these, it will be seen, are necessary to carry 
out the purposes of making it“ A GIFT TO THE 
PEOPLE,” and a trust in the city. 

The proposition to make the gift was made by 
Mr. Probasco in 1867, and the fountain was un- 
veiled on Oct. 6, 1871. The idea of a fountain 
had been discussed in 1860 between the giver and 
Mr. Tyler Davidson, his brother-in-law and busi- 
ness partner ; but it went no further, as our war soon 
followed, and Mr. Davidson died in 1865. When 
it was again considered by Mr. P., he decided it 
should be both an object of beauty, and, by bearing 
his name, be a monument to his deceased triend. 

But, its form? Mr. P. determined to avoid 
mythological figures; and, instead, to represent 
modern life and ideas. He went to Herr von 
Miller of the royal bronze foundry at Munich, who 
cast our own noble statue of Beethoven in Music 
Hall. He there learned that Mr. Kreling of Nu- 
remberg had made a plan of a fountain several 
years before in accordance with the same idea, 
and that sketch was subsequently accepted, as 
embodying his central thought. 

We give a description of its several parts as far 
as our space will permit:— 

The Base “is quarterfoil in form”; “ of eight 
blocks of Bavarian porphyry,” and weighs more 
than forty tons. 

The Fountain “is wholly of bronze, from can- 
non purchased of the Danish government”; the 
weight of which is about twenty-four tons. The 
pedestal is square; its dies are ornamented with 
four bass-relief representations of the material uses 
and benefits of water; Steam: by robust workmen 
holding bars of iron under a trip-hammer, which is 
oe aga by an engine seen in the background; 

Water-power: by peasants taking corn to a mill 
with its conventional water-wheel; Navigation: 
by a family standing on the banks of a river and 
waving farewell to friends going away on an Ohio 
River steamboat; Fisheries: by a group of fisher- 
men ina boat. At each corner is a niche in which 
a child is sitting: One is a girl adorning herself 
with pearls, and looking at herself in the water; 
another is a boy, clothed in furs, and putting on his 
skates; the third is a girl holding a shell to her 
ear; and the fourth is a semi-nude boy, holding 
up a lobster which he has taken from a net. 

From the centre of the pedestal rises a shaft. 
Around the shaft are four groups, which further 
illustrate the uses of water. On the north: a 
workman with an empty bucket, stands on a roof 
from which the flames are bursting, and with out- 
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stretched arm is imploring water; onthe south: a 
farmer is praying for rain. His plough is in its fur- 
row, a tree in his hand is wilting for want of mois- 
ture, and his dog, by his side, is panting with the 
heat. Upon thcse two groups the topmost figure 
of all is sending down the water so much desired. 
On the west side is an old man with crutches, 
holding to his lips a goblet of water, which his 
daughter beside him, holding a pitcher, has sup- 
plied. On the other side is a mother, leading her 
naked and sportive boy to his bath. 

All these figures are of colossal size; some 
measuring seven feet in height. The crowning 
figure, the “ Genius of Water,” is a female in flow- 
ing robes, with outstretched arms, from whose 
hands the water descends in fine spray. This 
figure is nine feet high, and weighs two tons. 

There are bronze figures— nude boys—upon 
each of the four drinking fountains. One, is riding 
and striving to tame a dolphin; another, is catch- 
ing and playing with ducks; the third, is strug- 
gling with a snake which has coiled itself around 
his foot; and the fourth, is riding on the back of a 
large turtle. 

The entire height of the fountain, including the 
porphyry base, is forty-three feet. The bronze 
portion is thirty eight feet high. 

Location.—The fountain is on Probasco Square, 
on Fifth Street, between Vine and Walnut streets. 
Through the square extends an esplanade 400 ft. 
long and 60 ft. wide, in the centre of which is the 
fountain. The level of the esplanade is two feet 
above the sidewalks. 

Underground is a cooling-chamber, 12 feet deep 
and 10 feet square, where the water for the drink- 
ing fountains is made palatable. Two thousand 
feet of pipe cover the walls, and the chamber is 
filled withice. Through this pipe the water passes, 

The cost of the esplanade was about $50,000, 
and was met by the city. The fountain cost a 
sum exceeding $100,000. 

At its dedication one of the speakers was Gov- 
ernor—now President—Hayes. Some of his words 
are worth quoting :— 

“ This work makes Cincinnati a pleasanter city, 
her homes more happy, her aims worthier, and her 
future brighter.” .. *“ No rich man, who is 
wise, will, in the presence of this example, will- 
ingly go to his grave with his debt to the public 
unpaid and unprovided for.” . . Divide 
wisely and equitably between the few who are 
most needy of your own blood, and the many who 
in kinship are only a little further removed.” 

Mr. Prosasco said: ** One such day as this, with 
its unalloyed delight, is worth the fifty years of 
my lifetime. The Tyler Davidson Fountain, which 
stands in relation to me as an only child, has been 
consecrated by you to-day with benedictions which 
can come only from swelling hearts. They touch 
my soul deeply, and every feeling of my nature 
vibrates afresh with sympathy and love for my 
fellow-citizens.” 

As our Society has always taken a deep interest 
in the erection of fountains for man and beast, it 
is in the line of its work to draw attention to this, 
although it provides only for man ; but it-does this 
more generously than any other in the world, by 
giving ice-water during the summer months. 

May the philanthropy and public spirit which 
gave this work to Cincinnati find imitators, until 
not a city in our country shall be without its 
fountains for man and beast, which, while’ meet- 
ing the most imperious need of life abundantly, 
shall also minister, in a greater or less degree, to 
the universal] sense of beauty. 


Yea! in Thy life our little lives are ended, 
Into Thy depths our trembling spirits fall; 
In Thee enfolded, gathered, comprehended, 
As holds the sea her waves—Thou hold’st us all! 
—Eliz. Scudder. 
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The Fountain. 
Into the sunshine 
Full of light, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night. 


Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 

Waving so flower-like, 
When the winds blow. 


Into the starlight, 
Rushing in spray, 

Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day. 


Ever in motion, 
Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 

Never aweary. 


Glad of all weathers, 
Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward, 

Motion thy rest. 


Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 

Changed every moment, 
Ever the same. 


Ceaseless aspiring, 
Ceascless content, 
Darkness or sunshine 

Thy element. 


Glorious Fountain! 
Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward, like thee! 
—dJ. R. Lowéll. 


WHENE’ER a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overtlow 
Raise us from what is low! 
—Longfellow. 
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On the Death of a Favorite Spaniel. 
** Mine is no narrow creed; 
And He who gave thee being did not frame 
The mystery of life to be the sport 
Of merciless man! There is another world 
For all that live and move—a better one! 
Where the proud bipeds, who would fain confine 
Infinite goodness to the little bounds 
Of their own charity, may envy thee!” 
— Southey. 


Perpetual Forces. 


*“ But what we do and suffer is in moments; the 
cause of right for which we labor never dies, 
works in long periods, can afford many checks, 
gains by our defeats, and will know how to com- 
pensate our extremest sacrifice. Wrath and pet- 
ulanee may have their short success, but they 
quickly reach their brief date and decompose, 
whilst the massive might of ideas is irresistible 
at last. Whence does this knowledge come? 
Where is the source of power? ‘The soul of God 
is poured into the world through the thoughts of 
men. The world stands on ideas, and not on iron 


or cotton; and the iron of iron, the fire of fire, the 
ether and source of all elements, is mora] force. 
As cloud on cloud, as snow on snow, as the bird 
on the air and the planet rests on space in its 
flight, so do nations of men and their institutions 
rest on thoughts.”— R&R. W. Emerson, in North 
American Review. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Training versus Breaking Horses. 


A very interesting instance in the training of a 
horse has again reminded me of a suggestion I 
have desired to make to the friends of dumb ani- 
mals, through your columns. It is, that we never 
use the word “break” to denote the little torce 
that is required by our enlightened trainers. We 
have seen children’s eyes beaming with curiosity 
when they hear a man say he is going to “ break 
a colt,” and to me, as a child, it was a sorrow sec- 
ond to that of drowning my kittens. It should be 
generally known, that no trainers, after the Rarey 
method, use whips; so that the word “ break” is 
the last that should be used. We all know the 
sublime efficacy of gentle words, as well as the 
power of all words in perpetuating ideas. Let all 
the friends of this cause, then, carefully adopt the 
word * train” as one of the essential oils to heal 
the long-inflicted wounds of this almost humanly 
intelligent animal. “ Break” is as appropriately 
applied to the training of our children as to the 
training of the horse. This is a long preface to 
the instance referred to: Mr. Hayward, of the 
firm Dwinell, Hayward & Co., coffee and spice 
merchants, bought a pair of very large and per- 
fectly matcbed Kentucky horses, abundantly as- 
suring himself of their value as safe animals for 
family use, by driving them near cars, running 
machinery, ete., prior to bringing them to his 
summer home in East Woburn, Mass. I remem- 
ber their fine appearance when their heavy tread 
first echoed along his driveway. Desiring to use 
these horses separately, he harnessed each, in turn, 
to a ligiit carriage, and the remainder of this 
paper is the subsequent history of one of these 
horses. The horse was cared for in the most lib- 
eral manner, yet was in every movement vexa- 
tious. Mr. H. told me, if he could afford it, he 
would bury her in his field; then he would know 
she would neither harm any one, or be abused. 
It was supposed she had never been trained to 
separate driving, was atraid of the shalts, etc. 
She utterly ignored all guiding, and had no com- 
prehension of obedience in any way, but travelled 
well with her mate. She was attached to a tip- 
cart, to allow her to make her strange evolutions 
with safety to the driver. In driving from the 
stable, she would remain still an indetinite time; 
and when finally on the road, wouid lower her 
body and spring along, as Mr. H. termed it, “ on 
the bit,’ and would retain this fearful gait over 
the ten miles’ drive into Boston, her strength 
and endurance being marvellous. The drive home 
was in the same manner. After testing her in 
various vehicles with unsatisfactory results, she 
was harnessed to a covered buggy, and, when 


driven from the stable one afternoon, in place of | 


keeping in the driveway, she directed her course 
over geranium-beds to the high bank of a brook, 
requiring the united efforts of the two persons in 
the carriage to turn her head from this and a bank 
wall, and she was finally stopped on reaching the 
side of the house! The horse was put in the 
stable, and the next morning returned to the for- 
mer owner, to whom the horses were sent from 
Kentucky as matched and trained! Mr. H. told 
him, if she could be made usable, he would take 
her again, as she would be very valuable. This 

erson’s experience was such, during a drive, that 
a doubted if he should reach home in safety. It 
was thought she must be used in horse-cars or 
hacks; but her value, if trained, prompted him to 
send her to Mr. Julian Tuttle, of Acton Centre, 
Mass.,—a trainer after the Rarey method. I have 
listened with the deepest interest to Mr. H.’s re- 
cital of the course pursued by Mr. Tuttle, and can 
truly say, I wish we could hear from the pulpits 
throughout our country the lesson to be learned 
by his treatment of this apparently vicious horse, 
and so learn important duties for every true Chris- 
tian. My heart aches, as now I know that the old 
method is useless; that there are no circumstances 
when horses should be struck, and that so many 
of these noble creatures have suffered needlessly. 
Mr. Tuttle, after a fearful ride, immediately knew 


she was an untrained animal, and had been, doubt- 
less, stolen, matched, and sold! Her travel on the 
road was the same as if she had been in her 
native pastures! His first lesson was with the 
bitting harness. He taught her obedience in an 
entirely harmless and effective manner. He could 
not put his hand to his head, or move a robe, with- 
out her springing away, and in a very short time, 
—I think in one lesson,—he could throw both the 
robe and his hat on to her back and head. Per- 
haps I should not repeat more of his system; I 
hope you will invite him to your rooms to give 
you more substantial details of his successful 
work. The horse has been returned to Mr. H., 
with the word, that if she is in need of more les- 
sons, Mr. Tuttle will come to his farm for two or 
three days, and teach her there all that may be 
desired. I have written at length to direct atten- 
tion to the fact that horses are mismanaged be- 
cause misunderstood; ignorance being mistaken 
for viciousness. PROGREsS. 


We add, without request, that Mr. Tuttle will 
train vicious horses or colts, and will give satis- 
faction, or he asks no payment. He names kick- 
ers, balkers, biters, runaways, halter pullers, and 
others, to show what he undertakes to cure. Our 


correspondent is excellent authority for his ability 
and humanity. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
A Dog on the Side of Law and Order, 

During the time of the late strikes and riots, the 
station-master of one of the stations on the Hudson 
River Railroad observed, one night, that his little 
dog was very restless, and was behaving in an un- 
usual manner. He would run some distance down 
the track, and then back to his master, whining 
and seeming to invite his master to follow him. It 
was nearly time for an express train to come along, 
and the station-master, induced by the action of the 
dog, took his lantern and, with the dog running 
on before, went down the track. He soon dis- 
covered three men running from the track into 
the woods, and, near by, ties were found so 
fastened upon the rails as to be sure to wreck the 
approaching train. He had only time to hasten 
back to the station, secure his red light, rush 
down the track and give the warning signal. 

It seems to the writer that that dog deserves a 
medal, and yet the passengers on that train will 
hardly recognize the fact that it was a dog to 
whom they are indebted for their lives, M. D. 


AT the Berlin Agricultural Museum, numer- 
ous Colorado beetles are being carefully nursed 
and tended, to afford naturalists an opportunity 
of studying the habits and customs of the unwel- 
come stranger. “Land and Water” says: 
“There is one point we wish to call attention 
to; it is the preparing for the dreaded invasion 
of the Colorado beetle by a studied preservation 
of its enemies. These enemies are, without 
doubt, rooks. We wish to persuade the owners 
of rookeries, that by sparing the young rooks 
next spring, they would double the defensive 
force in the country against the expected inva- 
sion. Spare the rook and you will stamp out the 
beetle. The rook is the true ‘ beetle-crusher.’ *— 
London Times. 


Hard to Please. 


A friend of mine, a native physician, was called 
in a few days ago by a Turk, and found him dyin 
of dyspepsia, arising from torpor of mind an 
body. He advised ‘him to ride. “I don’t like 
riding,” said the patient. “Then,” said the physi- 
cian, “ spend a few hours every morning in your 
harem.” “I hate my harem,” was the answer. 
“Then,” said the physician, “ count your money 
for a few hours.” “I don’t care about money,” 
said the patient. “Then,” said the physician, 
“hang yourself, for how can life be endurable to 
aman who does not care for his horse, or his wife, 
or his money ? *—Fortnightly Review. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in September. 


Whole number of complaints, 113; viz., Beating, 11; overload. 
ing,6; overdriving, 4; driving when lame and galled, 23; failing 
to provide proper food and shelter, 21; torturing, 2; driving 
when diseased, 5; cruelly transporting, 2; general cruelty, 39. 

Remedied without prosecution, 35; warnings issued, 37; not 
substantiated, 24; not found, 5; prosecuted, 9; convicted, 8; 
pending September Ist, 2; disposed of, 2; convicted, 1; acquitted, 
1; under investigation, 3. 

Animals killed, 18; temporarily taken from work, 19. 


FINES. 


Justices’ Courts.—Marlborough, $5; Winchester, $25; Wal- 
tham, $15; Brookline, $3. 

Police Courts.—Chelsea, $5; Newton (three cases), $50. 

District Courts.—First Eastern Middlesex (paid at jail), $10; 
Third Bristol, $10. 

Municipal Court.—Boston, Southern District, $50. 

Superior Court.—Middlesex County, $25. Total, $198. 

Witness fees, $9.80, 


Subscribers. 


OnE DOLLAR EACH, AND OTHER RECEIPTS. 

J. Orth, Miss A. A. Judson, Mrs. E. Cordis, P. R. Gifford, J. 
Parker, E. A. Webb, Mrs. J. Quincy, Sen., Miss H. E. Henshaw, 
B. O. Wilson, C. Wooley. Total, $10. 

Miss L. Kittredge, $1.57; Sale of publications, $1.25; G. T. 
Angell, $1.50; Mrs. M. R. Pell, $6; Interest, $26.74; G. T. 
Angell and A. Firth, $50. Total, $87.06. 

DONATIONS. 


Estate of Miss Eliza Jenkins, Scituate, $1,500; Mrs. J. B. H. 
James, $50. Total, $1,550. 
Total for the month, $1,854.86. 
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The Cleveland Meeting. 

The full report of the doings of the meeting at 
Cleveland, with the letters sent in reply to invita- 
tions to attend, will be published in pamphlet form 
as early as it can conveniently be done. Friends 
who may desire copies for themselves and for dis- 
tribution, may send their orders to this office. 


or 


A New View.—I saw in the cars to-day, a 
large number of colored ladies and gentlemen. 
Thinking they were going to our neighbor’s wed- 
ding, I inquired of one, * What is going on?” 
“ We are on our way to a dance,” was the answer. 
“Yes,” said a clergyman present, “to a dark, 
terrestrial ball!” 


THE wings of some insects are so thin that 
60,000 placed one upon the other would not be 
more than a quarter of an inch in height. 


Wanted. 
The name of a boy who is the owner of a printing press, 
and who is sufficiently interested in the S. P. C. A., to give 


his time and press to a little society work every week. 
Name may be sent to this office. 
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